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ABSTRACT 

Court decisions that changed suspension procedures to 
be followed by principals have caused uncertainty about the extent of 
the principal-^5 authority to discipline students. Suspension is, 
therefore, being increasingly viewed as a last resort. This 
newsletter groups alternatives to suspension into three main 
categories: student detention, intervention programs utilizing school 
resources as well as the courts and community agencies, and 
prevention techniques. The last section of this n^=iwsletter includes 
descriptions of alternatives to suspension programs developed in 
different high schools across the country. (Author/DS) 
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The Prlncspars Dilemma 

Today' s pr incip al, w orking to resolv e student discipline prcblems , 
a seri ous dile mma". On "the one hand the Gallup Poll reports that tFfe, 
public expects tough discipl Ine. Teachers expect the effective correction 
of misbehaving students as well. On the other hand, numerous court decisions 
restrict the options available to principals for disciplining 'Students, and 
parents may hu/1 legal challenges at the school regardless of the nature of 
the offense. 

Most princicials have no objection to following due process proce-" 
d u r e 5 . They do obJ[ect^ however , to fuzzy definitions of these procedures, t o 
charc]es_ thaj^jrjn^jjji^^ indiscri minately, and to expectations that a 

gecnndjry^^'^^^^^ can be managed without sanctions for misbehavior , 1 n c 1 ud i n g 
suspension as a last resort. 

How then does the principal run this new maze of conflicting expec- 
ta tions without getting boxed in — or frozen out? With parents . chal lenging 
suspensions indiscriminately how can the principal separate suspensions sup- 
ported by the courts from those voided by the courts? Is it safer to avoid 
suspending students altogether and to look entirely to alternative solutions? 
If this route is chosen, can alternatives to suspension be effective in con- 
trolling student misbehavior? Finally, are alternatives just another fad, an 
overreaction to rumors and wide media coverage? 



Court decisions did cause changes in suspension procedures for some 
principals. Their major impdct ,_how ever , was to cause uncertainty among all 
erlDcJ^pals about the ext ent of their authority to discipline students. Each 
rul ing 'of the courts" raised a new flag of caution. "Wx^ VJood v. Strickland 
decision- made the situation even worse.* Suddenly administrators could be 
held liable for depriving a student of his civil rights, even if the adminis- 
trator didn't do so lntentlona.1 ly . Were principals for the first time being 
denied the right to suspend as a penalty fo^^ student misconduct? 



* See ^3une 1975 for discussion of this and other 

cases dealing with suspension and expulsion. 
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Decoding The Courts 

The intent of the courts was not to deny a discipl inary- authority 
to schools All c ourt optnio ns strM^.tj3at JIMSBmRSJLAV E THE RIGHT 
flHp' BF^Pn^^^|RT^^IY TO M AINTAIN AN O RDIPav SCHOOL. CLIMATE. The courts do 
Tecoquize the^shared authority of fie' state and of the school district to 
presrribe and control student behavior. The question, then, becomes one o f 
aDDrop>'iai e discipl ine witnin th? contex t of due process . Another way of 
itilTnqlhe situation is to say, "The greater the penalty the greater the 
requirement for due process." Thus, to be safe, many schools are issuing 
fewer suspensions while implementing alternatives to suspension. 

A variety of techniques can be used with misbehaving students prior 
to invoking suspension. Suspension is heina vie wed increasingly as a las t ' 
-esort sanction. It may certainly be used but after other approaches to 
changing 'student behavior have been made except for the most serious of cases. 

A recent NASSP national study affirms that the majority of schools 
already follow this practice. One hundred percent of the reporting schools 
stated that they hold conferences with students prior to suspension,, except 
in the most extraordinary circumstances. Other procedjjres being used pri or 
to stu def t sus pension were as follows : 

• 86?^ of schools sent letters home 

• 73^:' used some form of student referral system 

• 48?:' used restrictions at school 

• used detentions 

• 34?^ used in-school suspensions 

In 93 percent of the schools, students are given in writing the 
opportunity to appeal adverse decisions. 

^ Some Guidelines 

Prinripals may use suspensions because (1) limits exist to the 
adiudicati7el)r.cess, (2) disruptive students do infringe extensively upon 
the r qht of^othe.s^ 3 students do commit acts-bf disrupt on which he 
school is not required to condone, and (4) the safety and welfare of students 
and teachars must be protected. 

The physical extent of the school's authority is definable. Students 
can be suj^ded_Iega1 Ly foT-acts that nrrur be yond direct school supervision . 
iTThe student's actions "interfere with the school purposes, or' threaten 
the safety and welfare of students and teachers," then suspension is Ji^sti- 
fiable Fur example, students involved with drugs and alcohol off the, school 
property have b>en suspended on the ground that they exposed other students 
to these substances. Students committing acts of violence off campus were 
suspended on a similar basis. These suspensions subsequently were upheld in 
court. 

3 
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Some state codes (Alaska, California, Colorado, Florida, Indiana, 
Maine, New Jersey, Nebraska) indicate specific offenses for which stude nts 
can be suspended... A summary of these regulations indicates four major areas 
for which suspensions may properly be invoked. These include: 



Repe titious Misco n duct. 

violations of rules and 
regulations 

continued class disruptions 

distribution of unauthorized 
printed material 

forgery, false reports 

insubordination 

profanity 

Publ ic Moral i ty 

behavior inimical to the 
morals of other pupils 

obscene acts 

prurient publications 



■ Disrupt ion and Danger 

— arson, theft, vandalism, 
destrQction of property 

— false fire alarms 

— explosion of fireworks and explosives 

— possession or use of tobacco, 
al cohol , or drugs 

— riot, strike, walkout 

carrying or using weapons or 
dangerous instruments 

Attendance 

— repeated class truancy 

— chronic tardiness 

— unauthorized absence from school 



Neverth eles s, a prog ram of alternatives to suspension can be useful 
for p rincipals in t hes e and ether states . Use of alternatives often will 
improve student behavior and thus end the need to suspend large numbers of 
students. , 



Seeking Alternatives 



Alternatives range from traditio nal detention p rograms to com pre- 
hensive a] ternative school s . Existing programs may be classifi,ed as follows; 



Detention The traditional techniques schools use to discipline 

students by (1) requiring attendance during the 
student's free time, or (2) confining students 
during school time. 



Intervention 



Techniques schools use when student misbehavior 
becomes serious or repetitious rather than invoking 
suspension or detention. 



Prevention 



Techniques schools use to understand and respond 
to-problem students before serious misbehavior occurs. 



^ Detention 

^ How does this most common form of discipline becoiT,e an alternative 
to suspension? 

The Behavior Clinic initiated at McKinley Senior High, Baton Rouge, 
La orov des after-school 3rou£_anOldi^r^ 

?ude^lf^'^J^^Idl^^ -t'H'jr.o'rtu e ts ^ e 

v;;iirfo?~app7oBmately two hours. Groups are limited to 20 students he 
clinic moderator, skilled in human relations and knowledgeable behav or • 
m i'ication techniques, listens to students talk ^^out eir pro em^^a^^ 
ir possible, decides on solutions. The moderator evaluates student behavior 
and altitudes. The results provide information to teachers and administrators 
about the readiness of the student to "graduate from the clinic. 

Usino another approach, the junior and senior high .schools in the 
Orange Ca f , Un fied School district "host" ^::S^tur6^:U^^ 
that has reduced suspensions and saved th e district money . The junior high 
IlMe-F?iXre-prTo^-r^^^ beautification projects while 

senior hiah students have a choice between work activities or study One 
junio^ hl-qh school saved almost $2,000 in attendance apportionment during . 
the first" 11 weeks the program was in o^j:a-t:ion. 

. . Comprehensive in-school suspensi6n programs such "Sharing and 
farina Crisis Center," "Time Out Center," "Continuing Education Center and 
the "EdScItJonal Adjustment Center" are described later, in this PracUUone.. 
Their common characteristics are as follows: 

/ Coordination of the program by principal or assistant principal 

/ Extensive use of counseling services within the school and • 
among community agencies 

/ Appointment of program directors skilled in behavioral techniques 

/ Separation of students from the regular program but 
with full credit allowed for classroom work 

/ Maintenance of small numbers of students in suspension rooms. 

Intervention 

Alternatives to suspension using intervention ranri^_ftm,in--s^ 
techniques to the u mi^tion_pJ_cour U^n d 

^TfiterventTon~depends upon whether the concern is for isolating the student 
or for working with the student's personal needs. 

Wilde Lake High School in Columbia, Md., has initiated a program 
based on William Glasser's Reality Therapy When a ^^^den^ reaks^a^ule, 
teachers as well as admi ni sfators confer with students , contract w^^^^ 
students for acceptable behavior in- the future, and have the students cietine 
the consequences of future misbehavior. 



' In other schools the student is placed on probation and must hold 
scheduled conferences with the counselor and the assistant principal. The 
counselor reinforces any improvement and directs communication among 
teachers, student, and parents. 

Another approach is to use student-faculty courts. Dominican High 
School in Detroit, Njich., has l egislated that "there will be no automatic 
suspensions or expulsions regardless of the offense ." A lower cqurt consisting 
of two elected students, two elected faculty, and one administrator handles 
students who violate specific rules. Students who commit acts which normally 
call for suspension are counseled extensively to help them develop acceptable 
behavior. In sir. years not o ne st udent has been suspended or expelled . 

Community agencies are also being utilized to intervene with stu- 
dents. A school -cominu ni tv-court coordinator at Hannibal, Mo., Senior High 
Sc hoc 1 strengthens cooperation among scho ol , .juvenile court, and various 
social age ncie s- such as family service and the mental health clinic. The 
coordinator's role is mul ti faceted; he serves as social worker, juvenile law 
officer, attendance officer, and conflict mediator'^ Students placed on pro- 
bation from juver]ile court report regularly to him for counseling. When 
vandalism, violence, or illegal possession of drugs occurs, he directs the 
investigation and files the' necessary charges against the student. He works 
closely with the mental health agency when serious student-family conflict 
occurs. The coordinator also has the authority to see that recommendations 
of tj:ie court are carried out when the school is involved. 



Preventibn 

Techniques are being developed to redirect disruptive students before 
suspension becomes necessary. A broad rang e of preventive approaches are 
emerging. To take advantage ofv preventive strategies, the principal must ask: 
is the school's problem the studejnt, or is the student's problem the' school? 

A school can, of course, launch new and interesting programs which 
will attract previously "turned off" students. For instance, Wingate High 
School"! in Brooklyn, N.Y., has benefited from five new programs. They sej_a 
^complete turn-around" coming from these initi atives: 

Flight Training Program 
Career Program 
Basic Skills Minischool 
Independent Study Program 
The Engl i sh Academy 

Student participation in planning new programs and in determining 
rules of discipl ine are other ways to reduce the suspension load. Students 
were involved in planning the Wingate programs. Spring Valley High School in 
Columbia, S,C;, utilizes a student court to rule on any student appeal arising 
from penalties given for disruptive behavior. 



1. Wingate High School,- Kingston Ave'.-' and Winthrop St., Brooklyn , 'N. Y . 
11203 ^ 



Teacher inservice_Erq3rJiLS a1 so_£axjnip. ortant d nn^ends i n better 
student aFtTtFdeTTnTl¥p7-oved student Tonduct. TheTASST-program IPositiye 
Alternatives to Student Suspension) of the Pinellas County Schools, St Peters- 
burg Fla., includes training sessions for all profc-ssional staff in values 
clarification, transactional. analysi s , and other behavioral science techniques. 
PASS programs also provide counseling to pa'rents in conpum cation and problem- 
solving skills so they may relate more. ef f ecti vely to their sons and daughters. 
The county believes that school atmosphere definitely has improved as a result 
of these training sessions. 

Many school districts have found alternative programs or schools to be 
effective. An alternative school -wi thin-school , HELP (Handl ing. Educational and 
Learning Problems) Center of New Berlin, Wis., High School, has helped un- 
motivated, emotionally disturbed, and disruptive students to become successful 
learners. 

The alternative program or school usually can be characterized by an 
emphasis UB.on individuaJ_£roar_amlM. Individualized study, strong counseling 
Fr^gram'sT and concern for persona] needs are all priorities within the typ cal 
alternative school. Th» ^o.i tn mot ivate students to ac cept responsibility 
for their behavior and to respect themselves and others. ■ ' 

Flexibi_iity And Lnd i vloIjA^ LzaMQiLJ'.re the two wor_ds. which best charac- 
terize th^aTternative pVograni approach. Students who work late at night may • 
begin the school day in the late morning. If students work in ^he afternoon, 
they may attend classes in the morning. A strong emphasis is usually placed on 
work experience, community service, careers, ard experientia learning. Indi- 
vidualized instruction is provided in academic and vocational subjects. Simu- 
lations, special interest projects, and field experiences are frequent learning 
ex^eHence. for students who find it difficult to achieve success in traditional 
learning situations. 

Other elements contributing to successful alcernative programs are 
(1) staff members who are concerned about each individual, (2) strong support 
of the community, (3) financial resources (alternative programs are not rnex- 
pensive) and (4) credit equivalent to that of school work in regular programs. 

SOME PITFA LLS 

• ■ . I' • ■ cu:--:'^-yi:rion" pr'orjr-ans swicce^^ed. W^iat arc. the. 



one cure-all program for aT^ di sruptive students 
witr^no consideration of individual student needs. 

.; ' inconsistent ^nd extreme enforcement (i.e., highly 

punitive or extremely flexible). 
' failing to educate students in program objectives. 

underutilization of parents and community reso^jrtes 
at program i;ripl em:?ntation . 

overlooking staff development programs which focus 
upcn skills for working with disruptive students. 

7. 

27'TvaTuatoys fr^m' mZT^d Wridi^tWV^^ 
worthy of replication. 
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To Illustrate 

DETENTION 



Prior Lake Senior High School Prior Lake, Minn., 55372 

Dan A. Dahlgren, Principal 

The "Continuing Education Center," staffed by a full-time teacher, 
provioes a cooling-off period and helps students make a commitment to improve 
their behavior. At the Cerrter students must write a behavior modification 
contract, continue with regular class assignments , and meet with counselors. 
Parents are informed of student progress. 

The behavior contract include^: (1) statement of student goals in 
class; (2^ statement of ways to reach these goals; (3) statement of assistance 
required; (4) statement' of criteria used to determine- whether or not the stu- 
dent is achieving the goals; (5) indication of the consequences for failure to 
live up to a contract. The contract isUigned by the student, parent, teacher, 
counselor, and principal. 



^ Central High Scfiool 



5400 First Ave. 



Raymond H. Bailey, Assistant PrT:icipal -Dean Evansville, Ind. 47710 



An "In-Building Suspension" program prG\/ides alternative learning 
experiences that' differ from activities olF the regular classroom. These 
activities augment the educational program of the student. 



Affective techniques are used, including extensive counseling involv- 
ing >uspended . students, parents, teachers,'! counselors , school administrators, 
and community organizations. Also impl emepted: are activities for the develop- 
ment of student self-concept including work with career clusters; exploratory 
experiences . in sel f-awareness ; Vap sessions^ .on attitudes, self-image, and goals 
for life; and values clarification. Guidance sessions promote interest in 
skill development and identify resources for dealing constructively with life 
situations. -The program emphasizes that suctess is an important component of 
education. 

Smith-Cotton Jr. -Sr. High School Sedalia, Mo. 65301 

Ken K^ithly, Principal 

The "Educational Adjustment Center" is staffed by a teacher with ; 
special training in counseling, remedial and developmental reading, and basi'e 
mathematics. The Center teacher coordinates the learning assignments for the 
students in the Center with the regular classroom teachers. In addition, st'w.- 
dents with reading problems are assisted with supplemental reading materials. 

Students are referred to the Center by counselors or the principal 
as a result of severe classroom disruption or continual schMl policy violations. 
Some students spend minimal time in the Center, while others^may be assigned 
for up to nine weeks. During assignment to the Center all privileges are 
resciiided so that students are motivated to work back into tneir regular pro- 
grams . . 
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...... Roosevelt High School 2013 W. Third St 

Tom Webb, Principal Dayton, Ohio 45417 

The in-school suspension program, "SHOP," consists of a Crisis Room 
and a Sharing and .Caring Room. Students who violate the scool rules can be 
assigned to the SHOP for anywhere from one class period to day Regular ^ 
classroom as_signments must continue to be completed by all SHOP students. 

A student assigned to the SHOP is enc iraged first to express his 
opinions and feelings, and then to construct alternatives ^o*: dealing with 
them. Individual counseling, group counseling, peer counsel ing-al 1 are 
available in the SHOP. 

. The servic&s of SHOP are not limited to seriously disruptive_students. 
Any student with emerging problems may utilize the services of the Crisis Room 
or the Sharing and Caring Room to help in finding an acceptable solution. • 

.INTERVENTION 

. Wilde Lake High School ' 5460 T':^'^Peter Rd 

John M. Jenkins, Principal Col umbia , Md . 2104iy 

r 

AS an alternative to suspension Wilde Lake High School has developed 
^ disciDlinarv system based on William Glasser's Reality Therapy. Jeachers 
take 4 p ns7bilit; for redirecting student misbehavior by 7/^-9 ^ ^J^ 
....^^.^ •.,.pp^^a^■-^v ^'-Tlowing a violatinn nf school rules. Student violators i 
;re7equired"to"';ake'an acce table verbal or written plan changing personal 
behavior Failure to keep this commitment results in referral to a schoo 
0 'room for'a minimSm of one day. There they must e speci ic wr e 

plans to change their behavior. The process is ^^peated as necessary Students 
are sent home only when the rules of the planning room are not followed or when 
the health and welfare of other students are endangered. 
■ The Reality Therapy disciplinary system places ["esponsibility directly 

on students for improving SJiacceptabl e behavior. e a e report a o ly 

a few students must return to irhe planning room once a plan is [o^^ted ana 
accepted by the teacher. Students appear to become more responsible for their 
behavior under this system, according to Principal John Jenkins. 

. Spring Valley High School r^V^lt''? r^'''l9206 

John H. Hudgens, Principal Columbia, S.C. ZSdOb 

Spring Valley High School has reduced the number of student suspensions 
•and expulsions" by utilizing five intervention strategies: 

• ^ A parent conference request is used in lieujDf suspension Parents _ 
are expected to come to school with the student on the day following misbehavip, 
to discuss the problenis and to seek solutions. 

^ Probation-suspension is given to students who' ordinarily would be 
suspended but are not because their attitude is good. 



A student supreme court' rules on disciplinciry actions appealed by 
students. If the court rules in support of the action the student is disci- 
plined. If the student is judged innocent, the student receives no punishment. 
Also, the student supreme cour*t may indicate 'quil t but. recommend lenience by 
the administrator. 

^ Group counseling is optional for students who are suspended for the 
first time. The student choosing this alternative to suspension is assigned 
to a group headed by a guidance counselor. The group meets one period per 
week for six weeks . 

^ A "Time Out" program is desianed to aid students who are having 
problems with the reqular school curriculum. An individual program of study 
and therapy is designed for the student by an administrator, the parents, a ; 
regular teacher, school counselor, psychologist, and special teacher. Students 
work their way back into the regular program, but must remain in "Time Out" for 
a minimum of nine weeks. 

Hughes High School \ 2515 Clifton Ave. 

...lQf.e].l,._ Willi ani.s , . .Pr i,n pAl ' CinG-i-nndt-i--v-nhi o 4621 9 

A volunteer teacher-p'^obation'off icer (TPO) program has been developed 
for the students of Hughes Higi ^School who have, through deviant behavior, 
becoTiie involved with the law a|id' are under probation by Juvenile Court. 

Volunteer probation officers include teachers, secretaries, custodians, 
aides, and ddniinistraLors at Hughes". All are authorized officers of the juvenile 
court. Each is required to provide close supervision of the probationee in order 
to improve school and plass attendance, to develop constructive behavior, to 
build self-concept, and to help with academic efforts. The TPO program includes: 

'"■ Pretesting the probationee to determine attitudes and feelings. 

Conferences with the probationee at school, at home, and in rap 
sessions with other probationees in the program, and with the 
juvenile court" probation officer. . " , 

Establishing a relationship with the probationee through participation 
in out-of-school recreational and educational experiences. 

: Through grants to the school, jobs in the school are available to 
the probati oneej. 

A complete file of written records is maintained,' including the TPO's 
comments regarding all contact with the probationee. 

At the option of the TPO, court appearances are made on. behalf of 
the probationee. 

At the end of the probation period each probationee is posttested. 

This program has contributed to staff growth and .development as well as assisting 
students. Other schools in Cincinnati are initiating TPO programs. 
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^, Robin Mickle Junior High School Lincoln, Nebr. 68507 

Jack Peterson, Principal 

At-Mickle Junior High School, Glasser's Ten Steps to Discipline have 
been' adopted within a broad program to improve school ^"^^^^ . , 
ment workshops increase staff knowl edge and ef ictiveness. A basic P^^" sheet 
outlines the Reality Therapy process for making students responsible for their 
own behavior. Tkis instrument is used by teachers with students. 



Plan Sheet 



^' student name '~~ referring person 

2. What is happening? \ihat is the student doing? 

a. Physical behavior? What action is taking place? 
b". Verbal behavior? What are you - saying? 



3. How are^these behaviors affecting your success? How is this behavior 
helping" you? ■ . 

4. Plan What will be done? What are you going to do now? 

5. How will you know when thi£ plan is working? 

a. How will I know when your plan is working? 

b. What should we do if the plan doesn't work?j 



6. I feel I can follow th's plan. , — . 

student signature 

7. Communicate to C6unselor Initiator Other _ 

-(Note: Do not use when either party is upset! ) 



Students who refuse to 'discuss and devise' a plan are isolated from 
other students to consider the problemsin a quiet setting. If "^ed be the 
sfdent is sent home. Parents cooperate with the school by not punishing the 
child at home. Students return to school the next day and remain isolated . 
until they are willing to design a plan for behavior change. 

ij, Papillion High School ?apillion, Nebr. 68046 

Keith Pollard, Principal 

The position of Community Relations Counselor was developed to 
coordinate school -communi ty-court efforts in handling delinquent behavior. 
The responsibilities of the community counselor are broad: 

Social Worker Indications of child abuse, neglect, or extremely 

poor home conditions are referred to the CR counselor. 

Court-Liaison Students given a court-ordered school program are 

monitored by the counselor. He maintains stuaent 
records, conducts school staffings, and keeps the 
' court informed of student progress. 

Juvenile Law Officer Legal investigations at school are handled by the 

CR counselor as well as removal of students from 
school as a result of investigation by police. 
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Family Counselor , The CR counselor will attempt to resolve problems 

involving run-away youth or family conflict. Referrals 
to agencies such as juvenile court, social v/elfare> and 
mental health often result from these counseling offorv.s. 

Other responsibilities of the job include: serving as a liaison between the 
school and social welfare and mental health agencies; and serving, upon ^request, 
as a neutral hearing officer in family/school disputes.- 

; PREVENTIO N 

Granite Alternative School 1690 W. 4800 S. . 

W. Scott Whipple, Principal Salt Lake City, Utah 84107 

The program at Granite High School is designed to help those students 
who f;iave been unsuccessful in a traditional school , setting. Students referred 
to Gr^anite have varied problems including poor self-esteem, phobic reactio^ns to 
large schools, drug .involvement, and conflict with authority. j 

Curriculum, is individualized. Optiona.]— times , places, groupings^ and 
approaches for learning activities ar^ offered. In addition to the regular day 
classes, community education classes are given in the evening. Students in the 
home study program c-.re required to contact the school once a week to turn in 
assignments and receive needed help. Independent study off2rs credit for 
specialized projects; for example, car repair, home decorating, or a library 
project. . . 

The improvement of the student's self -concept and image is a major goal 
of Gr^anite High School. Continuous counseling for groups and individuals is 
provided by staff, counselors, and support personnel. Additional assistance comes 
from a social worker, a school psychologist, and a district juvenile court 
1 iai son person . 

Credit is giv?n for work experience when a student is also enrolled in 
a relal^'ed vocationally-oriented class at school. Previously approved courses 
from cosmetology schools, business colleges, and techrtical schools also count 
for Granite graduation credit. * ^ \ 

^j. New Berlin High School \ 18695 W. Cleveland Ave. 

Robert Wiese, Principal New Berlin, Wis. 53151 

The "Handling Educational and Learning Problems" (HELP) center is an 
alternative school within a school for the potentia,l dropout, the disruptive 
student, and the slow learner. Two main objectives guide the program: 

1. Provide basic education in math, science, social studies, 
; and English. 

2. Encourage socially acceptable behavior by providing 
opportunities for sel f-improvement- and self-respect. 

Students are referred to HELP by counselors, teachers, parents, and even 
-^by student self-referral. Once in the program, students receive help with 
"regular" classwork, teachers receive help from the team, or the student may be 
removed from h^s class and assigned to HELP for credited instruction. 

12 . - ' ' 
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Accordinq to reports from counselors, administrators, teachers, and 
the students theniielves, there has been a noticeable decline in the dropout 
and suspension rate. There also has been an obvious improvement in student 
behavior and better rapport between teachers. 

.r All Children's Hospital 801 6th St , S. 

■ 'V Pupil Services Demonstration Project St. Petersburg, Fla. 33/01 
Ralph E. Bailey, Director 

The ob>ective of "Positive Alternatives to Suspension" (PASS) is not 
only to reduce the number of students suspended from ^school , .but a' so to 
decrease the r'lmber of. students referred to administrative personnel as a 
result of unacceptable behavior. 

The major activities of the program include: 

'■ Establishing "time out" rooms managed by a trained teacher or 
paraprofessional who can listen to student problems. The _ 
listener aids students in forecasting consequences, exploring 
alternatives, and making decisions about future behavior. 

■ Havinn a social worker and school psychologist pro^de indi- 
vidual and group- consultation sessions in which teacHers^ 
Iparn values clarification, transactional analysis, and 
■redVlty therapy in an attempt to create a "canng- school 
• tfi.i L 'rieets the needs of students. 



Tor 



ln<v: counsel inq in the form of a "school survival course" 
tudents v.'ho have low self-concepts and experience frustration. 



•ovidmq coiinseling- to parents, assisting them in the develop- 
it, of rc-f-niunication and problem-solving skills. 

.. ■■ • ..'^;;,Ts. developed by Richard Stephens, research asso- 
Scott Ih'Y^.on. associate executive director of research 



^V.,ris ii.e.d in this roporl came from schools responding 
,.,.rv-l quoi,r. lonnai re on exemplary programs. Appreciation 
I,.- t . ^>-K'^c school^ for their cooperation. 
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„.Ml , nMt,l,ratio.. of Ih.. R..-se,irch Department' ol the Nulior.nl Associlion 

' ; „, : - ' NASSP. Acid,t,on„l cc ,,.. n„-,y Ik- ordered: s,rH,le cop,e., 50 
i S -..nt. ...W p„cesJo, l,u<,;n c,uant,„es «„ reqt,^st. Payment must 
accompany orders of SIO or less. 

n < , A/^QCP Ttiomas F, Koerner, D/z-ecfo/- of P(y6//caf/o/7S 

LeRoY C Amen, PresM. NASSP ^^^^^ ^^^^^ Assistant Editor 

Owon B Kiornan, Executive Director 

Scott D Ttionison, Associate Executive Director for Research 
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